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PERKINS  1991  PROPOSALS 


The  procedures  for  applying  for  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  funds  are  essentially  the  same  this 
year  as  last. 

There  will  be  NO  statewide  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped overmatch  available  in  program  year  1991 .  In  these 
two  categories,  do  not  ask  for  funds  that  you  cannot  match. 

THE  DEADLINE  for  proposals  is  5  p.m.  on  January  19, 
1990.  A  postmark  will  not  be  sufficient,  your  proposal 
must  be  in  by  that  date.  Secondary  schools  send  their  pro- 
posals to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction;  postsecondary 
and  community-based  proposals  are  sent  to  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  33  S.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59620-2602. 

Remember,  to  receive  full  points  for  equity  in  your 
proposal,  you  must  state  clearly  the  ACTrVE  steps  you  will 
take  during  your  project  to  avoid  gender  discrimination. 
The  equity  component  is  an  important  one  to  Congress, 
judging  from  its  continuing  inclusion  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  Perkins  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  still  time  to  perform  equity  training  for  Perk- 
ins project  directors  as  an  in-service  meeting  of  your  or- 
ganization in  order  to  document  it  for  project  directors'  cre- 
dentials. This  documentation  is  user  generated,  that  is,  ev- 
eryone wanting  to  document  receipt  of  equity  training 
writes  to  the  Human  Resource  Development  Officer  after 
receiving  the  training.  The  letter  requesting  documenta- 
tion must  cover  four  points: 

1 .  name  of  the  training,  place  and  date  it  was  held. 

2.  equity  topic(s)  taught. 

3.  description  of  the  part  of  the  information  learned 
that  had  the  most  impact  or  relevance  for  the 

^  writer,  and 

4.  the  writer's  plan  for  using  the  information  in  future 
professional  work  with  students,  clients,  or  com- 
munity members. 


A  generic  letter  will  not  be  accepted ;  as  described  in  the 
June,  1989  issue  of  this  newsletter,  equity  training  results  in 
change.  Everyone  receiving  equity  training  will  create  the 
change  most  significant  in  their  own  work. 

After  receiving  the  letter  requesting  documentation  of 
equity  training,  the  Human  Resource  Development  Offi- 
cer will  respond  with  a  letter  noting  that  the  participant 
had  equity  training.  The  HRDO's  response  should  be 
attached  to  your  Perkins  grant  application. 

You  may  receive  technical  assistance  on  this  or  any 
other  aspect  of  your  proposal  up  until  the  January  19 
deadline.  Call  Carol  Farris  at  444-5950  for  further  informa- 
tion on  equity  requirements. 

Test  Your  Sexism  I.Q. 

Answer/  True  or  False 


1.  In  general,  boys  receive  more  teacher  attention 
than  do  girls. 

2.  Girls  and  boys  are  equally  capable  of  acquiring  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to  become  mathematicians, 
computer  programmers  and  engineers. 

3.  Girls  and  boys  are  equally  capable  of  acquiring  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to  become  scientists  and 
physicians. 

4.  Male  teachers  have  greater  success  than  female 
teachers  in  teaching  boys  to  read. 

5.  These  days,  parents  teach  their  children  that  girls 
are  as  capable  as  boys. 

6.  The  curriculum  has  undergone  sufficient  changes 
to  accommodate  student  needs  relevant  to  the 
changing  roles  of  men  and  women  in  our  society. 

7.  Nowadays  there  is  little  evidence  of  sex  stereotyp- 
ing in  school  textbooks. 

8.  Title  IX  has  been  so  well  enforced  that  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  exist  for  boys  and  girls. 

9.  The  government's  investment  in  sex  equity  in 
education  is  comparatively  large. 

10.  Teachers  can  help  to  alleviate  sex-role  stereotyp- 
ing. 


Check  your  answers  against  those  listed  on  page  2 

IT4 


ANSWERS*  to  the  "Test  Your  Sexism"  Quiz  on  page  one 


1.  TRUE.  Numerous  studies,  spanning  the  decades 
from  the  40's  to  the  80's,  found  evidence  that  boys 
receive  more  teacher  attention  than  do  girls.  However, 
it  is  also  clear  that  boys  receive  more  criticism  and  dis- 
ciplinary action  than  girls.  High  achieving  boys  re- 
ceive more  stimulation,  support,  praise  and  reward; 
low-achieving  boys  receive  the  greatest  proportion  of 
punishment.  This  does  no  real  favors  to  boys.  Con- 
forming to  the  male  sex  role  stereotype  takes  a  psycho- 
logical toll.  Boys  who  score  high  on  sex  appropriate 
behavior  tests,  also  score  highest  on  anxiety  tests. 

2.  FALSE.  The  potential  is  equal.  However,  there  is 
evidence  of  large  differences  in  the  amount  of  math  in- 
struction received  by  secondary  male  and  female  stu- 
dents. According  to  findings  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  43  percent  of  college-bound  fe- 
males had  taken  four  or  more  years  of  math  compared 
to  63  percent  of  college-bound  males.  If  the  statistics  in 
your  school  district  better  this  average,  please  tell  us  by 
writing  to  the  newsletter  address.  The  difference  in 
math  background  is  one  contributor  to  the  discrep- 
ancy in  salaries  between  men  and  women.  High- 
paying,  non-traditional  occupations  such  as  engineer- 
ing and  physics  require  strong  math  backgrounds  for 
both  women  and  men. 

3.  TRUE.  The  potential  is  equal.  But  what  is  true  about 
the  differences  in  training  in  math  between  college- 
bound  males  and  females  is  also  true  for  science.  This 
situation  may  be  improving  as  parents  begin  to  under- 
stand real  world  vocational  choices,  but  there  is  still  a 
strong  need  for  teachers  to  convince  students  to  take 
math  and  science  courses,  and  all  adults  in  the  chil- 
drens  lives  must  encourage  them  to  not  give  up  when 
courses  become  difficult. 

4.  FALSE.  All  studies  showed  that  sex  differences  in 
scholastic  outcome  persist  whether  the  teacher  is  male 
or  female.  As  Frank  Newman,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  said,  "It's  not 
likely  that  graduates  who  come  out  as  new  teachers 
will  embrace  teaching  techniques  that  have  never  been 
employed  by  the  faculty  members  who  taught  them." 

5.  FALSE.  A  longitudinal  study  conducted  by  Jean 
Block  of  the  University  of  CA  at  Berkley,  illustrated 
that  parents  still  raise  children  with  traditional  stere- 
otypic gender  expectations.  Girls  learn  to  feel  less  con- 
fident and  underestimate  their  accomplishments 
when  they  fail.  Boys  learn  to  assume  they  can  achieve 
and  to  blame  external  factors  for  failures.  When  things 
go  wrong  girls  blame  themselves,  boys  blame  others. 


6.  FALSE.  In  a  national  survey,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion "Does  your  school  offer  courses  designed  to  meet 
the  changing  role  of  women  in  society?",  a  full  70 
percent  of  high  school  principals  answered  no.  If  the 
same  survey  were  conducted  in  Montana,  what  would 
the  response  rate  be? 

7.  FALSE.  Although  many  publishers  have  adopted 
guidelines  to  eliminate  sexism  in  textbooks,  studies  of 
reading,  math,  social  studies  and  science  texts  reveal 
many  instances  of  sexism.  Although  the  most  recently 
published  texts  may  be  somewhat  improved,  in  gen- 
eral the  books  in  use  are  still  very  biased  and  include 
many  more  males  than  females.  (Weinbaum,  1979). 
The  new  trend  seems  to  be  to  replace  sexist  figures 
with  "neuter"  animals  or  cartoons,  not  to  include  a 
larger  number  of  competent  females.  Textbook  com- 
mittees, check  it  out  in  your  Montana  school  district. 

8.  FALSE.  In  1972  when  Title  IX  was  passed,  there  were 
twelve  boys  for  every  one  girl  participating  on  an  inter- 
scholastic  team.  By  1981,  the  ratio  was  two  boys  for 
every  one  girl.  (Wirtenberg,  1981).  A  myth  the  Mon- 
tana Regional  Equity  Networks  frequently  encounters 
is  the  one  that  implies  we  have  done  enough,  but  two 
to  one  is  still  not  equity. 

9.  FALSE.  Klein  and  Goodman  (1980)  reported  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education's  expenditure  for  sex 
equity  was  $28  million  as  compared  to  $294  million  for 
racial  desegregation,  and  $2.16  billion  of  achieving 
equity  for  the  handicapped.  In  Montana,  no  state 
funds  and  only  the  mandatory  minimum  of  federal 
funds  are  appropriated  for  postsecondary  gender 
equity. 

10.  TRUE.  An  important  example  of  successful  teacher 
intervention  is  reported  in  Undoing  Sex  Stereotypes: 
Research  &  Resources  for  Educators.  The  researchers 
designed  a  nonsexist  intervention  program  whose 
purpose  was  to  modify  the  rigidity  of  children's  sex- 
role  stereotypes.  Kindergarten,  5th  grade  and  9th 
grade  teachers  participated  to  change  student  atti- 
tudes so  that  students  could  take  advantage  of  a 
greater  variety  of  learning  experiences  than  those 
dictated  by  sex-role  stereotypes.  Their  results  "pro- 
vide strong  support  for  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
non-sexist  intervention  within  the  schools  for  children 
at  any  age."  Also  see  the  article  on  "The  Value  of  Books" 
in  this  issue  for  another  resource. 


*Based  on  information  from  Equity  in  Education,  Ohio 
Dept.  of  Education  (TABS,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  Nancy  Smith.) 


Network  News 


Region  I  and  II  held  a  combined  meeting  with  good  at- 
Jendance  at  the  Student  Center  of  Dawson  Community 
College  on  October  25.  For  newcomers,  the  Bill  Cosby 
video  about  prejudice  was  shown  and  discussed  after 
dinner.  Concerns  specific  to  eastern  Montana  were  also 
discussed.  Some  in  attendance  think  that  information  for 
guidance  counselors  on  working  with  students  who  are 
not  college-bound,  and  on  how  they  can  encourage  female 
students  to  pursue  careers  is  needed.  Others  are  interested 
in  obtaining  more  information  to  sponsor  an  "Expanding 
Your  Horizons"  workshop  in  Glendive.  For  information 
about  these  issues  and  scheduling  for  future  meetings, 
contact  Irene  Fabian  at  365-3396  or  Fred  Anderson  at  232- 
4920. 

Region  III  met  in  a  day-long  workshop  at  the  Great 
Falls  Vocational  Technical  Center  on  Saturday,  October  7. 
The  MT  Equity  Awards  were  discussed,  as  were  the  possi- 
bilities of  holding  an  annual  "Equity  Day  At  Work,"  devel- 
oping a  speakers  bureau,  creating  a  brochure  to  heighten 
awareness,  holding  a  public  forum  for  equity,  and  discov- 
ering resources  for  early  equity  awareness  activities  in 
kindergartens.  This  network  watched  the  "Still  Killing  Us 
Softly"  video  on  advertising  messages  during  lunch.  In  the 
spotlight,  Laurie  Cofer  revealed  that  she  was  the  first  girl 
to  take  auto  mechanics  in  her  high  school  at  Whitewater, 
but  she  didn't  say  which  year. 

Candance  Pehrson  called  a  community  development 
meeting  in  Havre  on  November  8  to  explain  the  REN 


activities  and  generate  participation.  In  the  Havre  area, 
you  may  contact  her  at  265-3700. 

A  community  development  meeting  in  Lewistown 
was  held  at  the  HRDC  on  November  15.  Pam  Higgins,  538- 
7488,  and  Mary  Jo  Hamelin,  538-3777,  are  local  contacts. 

The  next  REN  III  meeting  will  be  on  Saturday,  January 
6th.  For  more  information  and  to  share  transportation, 
contact  Kathy  Yankoff  at  761-1730;  Dennis  Roseleip  in  Cut 
Bank  873-5629;  Roxane  Shammel  in  Stanford  at  566-2990; 
and  the  others  listed  above. 

Region  rv  met  on  the  wet  snowy  night  of  October  25  at 
the  Butte  Vocational  Technical  Center  to  discuss  organiz- 
ing for  making  the  MT  Equity  Awards  in  their  region.  They 
would  like  to  have  more  network  members  to  share  the 
effort  and  are  contacting  others  to  join — or  you  can  call 
them:  Russell  Fisk,  Dillon,  683^1728;  Pat  Dotter,  Helena, 
499-7332;  Rosemary  Hertel,  Deer  Lodge,  846-1 152;  Pamela 
Merrell,  Butte  723-5421  ext.  2142.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
during  the  second  week  of  December.  Call  for  more 
information. 

Regions  V  &  VI  —  There  have  been  many  life  changes 
among  the  members  of  Regional  Equity  Networks  in  the 
western  part  of  Montana,  and  consequently  several  in 
leadership  spots  have  resigned.  In  order  for  the  entire  area 
from  Darby  to  Libby  to  enjoy  the  challenges  of  creating 
equity  and  the  solace  of  networking  with  like-minded 
people,  more  organizational  work  will  be  done  during  the 
winter  months.  For  more  information  about  this,  please 
call  Carol  J.  Farris  in  Helena  at  444-5950. 


Membership  Recruitment 

In  finding  new  members  to  join  you  on  the  Regional 
Equity  Network,  the  old-fashioned  ways  still  work  best: 
shoe  leather,  telephones  and  doorbells. 

Think  about  any  group  you  have  joined,  and  you  will 
realize  that  it  was  almost  always  because  someone  invited 
you.  Hardly  anyone  reads  a  notice  of  a  meeting  in  the 
newspaper  and  decides  to  just  show  up  in  a  group  of 
strangers. 

You've  got  to  get  out  there  and  talk  to  people  person- 
ally. You  have  to  let  them  know  you  care  and  want  them 
to  join.  Most  people  say  they  haven't  been  active  before 
because  no  one  ever  asked  them. 

If  you  don't  have  interested  co-workers,  you  can  still 
go  where  people  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  equity 
issues  and  goals  are.  A  table  or  a  booth  at  a  shopping  mall 
displaying  school  work,  at  a  career  fair  or  Expanding  Your 
Horizons  meeting,  or  in  a  school  hallway  on  parent- 

feacher  conference  days  may  be  a  good  idea;  evaluate  it  for 
ts  appropriateness.  If  you  choose  to  do  this,  recruit  a 
companion  to  work  with  you,  but  NEVER,  never  sit  behind 
the  table  and  wait  for  people  to  approach  you.  The  table  is 
a  way  to  claim  space,  draw  attention,  and  spread  out 


information,  but  not  to  sit  at.  Stand  in  front  of  your  table 
and  make  contact  by  smiling  or  having  a  brochure  or  other 
information  to  hand  to  people. 

Madison  Avenue  tactics  are  not  necessary  to  find 
others  to  join  with  you,  and  may  even  have  a  negative  effect 
in  rural  areas.  Common  sense  and  imagination  are  the 
keys.  Talk  to  people  the  way  you  would  want  someone  to 
talk  to  you.  Talking  to  people  after  other  meetings  or  after 
church  may  also  work. 

Whenever  possible,  provide  transportation  for  new 
people  to  your  meetings.  Stay  with  your  new  person  and 
behave  as  a  good  host  always  does — introduce  your  guest 
to  others  and  explain  any  procedures  or  in  jokes  immedi- 
ately. 

When  others  bring  guests,  be  sure  to  make  a  point  of 
helping  them  feel  welcome.  Smile  and  say  plainly,  "We're 
glad  you're  here." 

Always  invite  each  new  member  you  recruit  to  invite 
a  friend  of  their  own. 

No  magical  formulas  or  super  sales  pitches  are  needed 
to  be  a  successful  recruiter.  All  it  takes  is  time  and  the 
willingness  to  talk  to  new  people.  Once  you  introduce 
yourself,  most  of  the  work  is  over. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BOOKS 


What  great  timing  that  the  perfect  part  of  the 
year  to  curl  up  with  a  good,  non-sexist  book  coincides 
with  the  season  of  gift  giving.  Non-sexist  books  make 
wonderful  presents  because  the  implication  of  accep- 
tance by  the  giver  of  the  recipient  lasts  well  beyond  the 
holidays. 

Two  recent  examples  for  early  elementary  age 
children  are  The  Paperbag  Princess  by  Robert  Muench 
and  Prince  Cinders  by  Babette  Cole.  Part  of  the  pleasure 
of  giving  a  book  is  reviewing  it  first  yourself,  and  these 
two  will  tickle  adult  givers  as  well  as  the  children  they 
are  intended  for. 

In  the  book  of  the  first  title,  seeing  how  Eliza- 
beth copes  when  all  her  beautiful  princess  clothes  are 
burned  up  by  a  dragon's  firey  attack  on  the  castle,  and 
what  she  does  to  rescue  Prince  Ronald,  is  a  pleasure. 
Prince  Cinders'  inept  fairy  godmother  adds  a  new  twist 
to  an  old  favorite  in  the  second  book,  and  in  true  fairy 
tale  tradition,  Prince  Cinders  saves  the  day. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  giving  a  book  to  new 
readers  is  to  have  them  read  it  to  you.  The  physical 
closeness  of  sharing  a  book  and  your  patience  with 
stumbles  over  words  builds  trust  in  you  as  a  role  model 
and  in  the  values  the  book  you  gave  contains.  Even  if 
you  don't  have  young  readers  on  your  gift  list,  you 

V  


might  want  to  have  these  non-sexist  books  available  at 
your  house  in  case  any  visit  you  during  the  holiday 
season. 

New  books  are  a  reflection  of  current  cultural 
values.  Non-sexist  books  are  available  as  gifts  for  all 
ages.  Librarians  or  the  clerks  in  book  stores  can  suggest 
titles,  or  you  can  browse  and  evaluate  on  your  own. 

For  any  adults  interested  in  the  school's  role  in 
softening  the  rigidity  of  sex  role  stereotypes,  We've  All 
Got  Scars  by  Raphaela  Best  shouldn't  be  missed.  Real 
kids  and  educators  are  reported,  but  it  reads  like  a 
novel.  Some  of  the  stuff  we've  "forgotten"  as  adults 
from  our  own  school  days  come  clear  in  the  reading. 

The  larger  question  of  what  values  in  sex  role 
expectations  the  culture  is  transmitting  usually  are  ob- 
scured in  daily  life  as  we  screen  out  an  overload  of 
stimulating  messages.  An  hour  or  so  in  a  bookstore  is 
a  way  to  focus  on  this  aspect  of  the  written  word,  and  a 
good  way  to  answer  the  question,  "Are  there  still  some 
publishers  pushing  biased  sex  role  stereotypes?" 

Choosing  to  spend  money  on  non-sexist  books 
is  a  satisfying  way  to  have  an  impact  on  cultural  mes- 
sages by  shaping  publishing  decisions,  just  one  more 
value  of  buying  a  book. 
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For  information  regarding  this  publication  contact:  Carol  Farris,  HRDO,  OCHE,  33  S.  Last  Chance 

Gulch,  Helena,  Montana  59620  -  (406)  444-6570 
\  


Human  Resources  Development  Office 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 
33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT  59620-2602 
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